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In all my visits to these homes what struck me most forcibly 
was how similar were certain facts. There were neglected defec- 
tive children on the Avenue just as much as on the River Front. 
There were pampered defective children in the Slums as well as in 
the Park Places. To be sure pampering is in the majority. Mothers 
have ‘a weak spot, as a rule, for an afflicted child and are most unwise 
as to their treatment. They can seldom grasp the difference between 
humoring a child and letting him be a tyrant. So a tyrant the de- 
fective usually is. 

The brothers and sisters are often ashamed of a defective rela- 
tive, and if such a child imposes, and is imposed, hatred will follow 
mortification. I taught all these children whose homes I visited, so 
I knew the circumstances as few merely social workers can. In 
some cases both parents worked, the mother at home. She might do 
dressmaking, have a shop, have boarders or roomers, sew for factor- 
ies, anything to help out. The boys sold papers, delivered groceries 
after school, and the girls helped at home. Therefore I shall list only 
the main bread-winner’s occupation. The few widows, or deserted 
wives, had shops, one only being a teacher, one a collector. The other 
ninety-eight were: 


1 Barber 1 Engineer (Locomotive) 
2 Butchers 10 Factory workers 

1 Cigar stand 1 House Decorator 

6 Clerks 1 Judge (Criminal) 

1 Cobbler 31 Laborers 
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4 Conductors 2 Manufacturers 

1 Dairyman 5 Motormen 

1 Dressmaker 1 Property Owner 

1 Gardener 1 Planter 

1 Grocer 1 Real Estate 

1 Furniture (2nd Hand) 1 Shrimp Merchant 

1 Engineer (Civil) 20 Shops (Small ones) 
2 Tailors 


These tiny shops included fruit stands, wood and coal shops, 
bread and cake, pop and snow balls. The front room was reserved 
for the “Shop”. It was always a sociable place, the sewing machine 
was there, the family and friends gathered there, and “Teacher” was 
eagerly given a chair, and “an enjoyable time was had by all.” The 
Italians, who often needed a visit on the score of lack of cleanliness, 
or reproach for irregular attendance—the truant officer only made 
them angry—were always cordial and eager to promise anything to 
please “Teacher.” They are generally too indulgent to their children, 
however. I never had but one clever Italian boy in my room, he was 
there for the language difficulty and soon was promoted. The others 
were all stupid or defective, boys and girls. One of these mothers 
wailed to me: “My God, ain’t it awful, Johnny can’t learn? My 
girl is awful smart, goin graduate next year, she’s twelve years old. 
A girl don’t need no sense—if twas her now stupid—God did me 
mean givin’ her brains stid of Johnny. My old man is mad with God 
too!” 


A far cry from this home was one on the Avenue. Here wealth 
abounded, culture was evident. But the defective girl of this home 
was hardly brighter than Italian Johnny. She was at an age when 
she would have been having “dates” with her boy friends. Her 
younger but clever sister had many “dates.” The mother insisted on 
the presence of her defective daughter in the drawing room. “Would 
you deprive your poor sister of all pleasure?” the mother would 
demand. As “sister” was barely eight mentally, she neither received 
nor gave pleasure. Except for this unwise imposing on her sister 
my pupil had been wisely treated. I urged her being sent to an 
institution, where she could have mental companions, but the mother 
always seemed to hope that a miracle might make her child normal. 
That some scoundrel will take advantage of her, or marry her for her 
wealth, is a sure prognosis. 
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While this girl is in the most luxurious home of any of my 
pupils, there are many others in comfortable homes. Twenty had 
plenty to eat, good clothes to wear, warm homes in winter, twenty 
more had food enough, but unwise food and the clothing showed signs 
of carelessness. Buttons were missing, clothing torn or pinned to- 
gether, and in warm weather no under clothing was worn. 

The front room was all I usually saw, one expects cleanliness 
there, but sometimes it was very untidy. Fully half of the hundred 
homes had a “parlor.” Even where there was a bed in the front room 
it was a dressed up bed, the family did not use the room as a sitting 
room. In such cases the kitchen was the living room. A few that 
I was invited to visit had a homey, pleasant kitchen, clean as possible. 
One very grand parlor that stays in my mind, had on the walls twelve 
crayon portraits. I heard the history of each one also. Ornaments 
of every style and shape stood on the mantel, whatnot, two tables 
and before the fireplace. Under each vase or figure was a lace or 
embroidered mat and the lace curtains at the windows were gorgeous. 
A red rug was on the floor and still another shade of red covered 
the plush furniture. It was all clean, though, even the ornaments. 
I saw why the child from that house always came to school looking 
as if she had been holystoned, no ordinary soap and water could 
make her as clean as she always was. Yet I had called the first time 
because of a complaint from a neighbor. The neighbor said my 
pupil was ill treated. The child denied it, seemed on good terms 
with the family. She was a boarder and told me of her mother 
who died drunk “after throwin’ me ’bout all the time,” of her father 
who “gits so drunk I hides behind Miss Smith (her landlady). Be- 
tween ’em I ain’t got no brains, that’s why the doctor sent me to you. 
Wish my pa was dead too.” 

Three of my pupils came from asylums. They were always 
neat and clean and seemed well fed. But their mates in the asylums, 
and in school, made them feel out of place. One girl is now in a 
Feeble-minded Home and is much happier. 

The great difference between our Southern poor, as contrasted 
with the poor of the. North and East, lies, even more than the milder 
weather, in our housing conditions. Of the hundred cases I studied, 
but fifteen were very poor. Of these fifteen but three lived in rooms. 
The other twelve had houses. Three rooms, or two rooms, but 
there was either a front yard or a back yard, sometimes both. This 
gave a certain amount of privacy and independence. The front yard 
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invariably had a few roses blooming or ferns growing. The back 
yard often had a small vegetable garden. I found this condition even 
after war prices raised rents. But, of course, it raised wages also, 
As to the pupils who lived in rooms: Albert was in a congested 
district which looked like the New York Slums. One plunged up 
a dark alley, which was always muddy from the slops thrown there, 
climbed a shaky, crooked, outside staircase, and entered a pitch black 
hall way. The rooms themselves were clean enough, but the walls 
were broken and on a cold day must have been impossible to 
to warm. The mother of Albert was annoyed with him, anxious 
to place him in an asylum, the step-father, dull, slow witted, but 
good natured, was far kinder to the helpless boy. Helpless because 
infantile paralysis had left him semi-paralized and mute. He had 
manic attacks which rendered him a menace to the school, he drooled 
at intervals, but we kept him in school out of pity, as no Home or 
Asylum would take him, and the State Feeble-minded Home had, 
as yet, no accomodation for children. Still one day when he nearly 
killed a companion, he had to be ejected. 
Virgil, another living in rooms, had a pleasanter environment. 
He scrubbed his floors himself and was of a higher type than Albert. 
He, too, had manic attacks and kept his neighborhood in terror. 
It amused and tried me when the Juvenile Court Judge rung me 
up and insisted that I keep Virgil in school. Such a dangerous boy 
must be kept off the streets. My reply was that I had stood the 
danger for two years, and while I did not mind my life being in dan- 
ger, I had to think of the children under my charge. Virgil’s mother 
was a widow, and neither she nor her daughter were normal. 
Grenis’s rooms were dirty, as he was. Each morning when he 
came to school I had to scrub him, “to see if you are Grenis.” His 
mother vowed he got dirty on the way to school, but he was. only 
washed when I did it, or sent him home to take a bath. He rarely 
had anything to eat before coming to school, and till I fed him was like 
a savage. He disclosed much about home matters. “A friend of 
my Ma’s what stays with us.” “A man come to see us an’ give my 
Ma money.” When I decided to call on “Ma”, I found the place in 
a negro neighborhood, evidently a far from respectable one. “Ma” 
was out but the man over whose shop she roomed was very courteous. 
His shop was that of a furniture mender, but it smelt so dirty and 
looked so dirty I stood outside and talked: through the door. The 
man was a negro, I thought, but Grenis called him Grandpa. “Grand- 
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pa” explained that both Grenis and his mother were lightheaded, he 
helped them out. The mother had been scalped in a factory and 
got some money offen them, but “the brains come out with the hair.” 
I am sure no brains were there to come. “Ma” returned my call 
shortly, promised to “clean Grenis” and told me from what grand 
folks she descended. “That old man Grenis call Grandpa ain’t no 
kin. You and me had high toned Pas, not trash like him. White? 
Course he’s white, I don’t take money from niggers. He just ain’t 
clean like you and me is, don’t wash every day.” 

The day came when Grenis had to be removed. Fourteen and 
no possible chance of teaching him, flying into rages at times, fight- 
ing the other children, it was best for him to go. But he wept so 
bitterly, as he knelt clutching my dress, that I wept also. 

Another boy who always appealed to my sympathies was Louis. 
Louis had a nice, neat home in a tiny cottage. His young mother 
was pretty, a dashing French type. Like Grenis’s mother she called 
herself a widow. In both cases I always felt the affair had been 
without benefit of clergy. Louis never spoke of a father. He 
talked largely of the asylum where he had spent some happy months. 
“They had awful nice brekfus there, every day too.” We often 
gave the child food and offered help to the mother. She was indig- 
nant, vowing that Louis would not eat when she gave him break- 
fast, she needed nothing. But the boy needed clothes. We sent 
some to his house and she brought them back. At one o’clock Louis 
always came back to school much excited, hysterical. I discovered 
that his midday meal was whiskey and dry bread. I reproached the 
mother and she denied it, but the odor of whiskey hung about her. 
Suddenly she disappeared from the neighborhood. I hope she put 
Louis back in his asylum. It was an asylum where complaints of 
starving children were often laid bare, but it must have been better 
than Louis’s home. 

Otho came from a home of wealth, but his people were owners 
of property in what was then the Red Light District. Fortunately 
Otho had the worst speech defect I have ever encountered, for his 
innocent conversation was ever along the line of ““Yed Yight House.” 
His sister talked very freely about the matter and considered me 
hopelessly old fogy in my puritanical notions. It was all such a mat- 
ter of course to her, she only stopped referring to it because I forbade 
a mention of it. Her plans for Otho’s future were so vile that I 
threatened to report her to the police. She was as dirty in her cloth- 
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ing as Grenis’s mother, her hands were black, but as she left me, she 
begged me not to be mad with her, she liked me, she said. Then to 
my horror she kissed me and left smiling. She did not live in the 
District and urged me to call, I never did. Only last year I saw in 
the papers that Otho had been committed to an insane asylum. 

Now I am only picking out cases here and there for details. 
Each case was interesting to me, but they were not all highlights, 
Elizabeth’s home was rather unconventional, for instance. I think 
the mother was perfectly respectable. But the first time I called she 
opened the door attired simply in her nightgown. It was after three 
o'clock and I feared I had roused a sick woman from her bed. But 
she said: “Come in, please excuse my gown, I ain’t had time to dress 
today, I been that busy!” Then she ignored the subject with the 
aplomb and tact of a society woman. Still I understood why the 
children were undernourished, dirty and not able to learn. I must 
add that I never again saw her quite so negligee, she used to wait to 
slip a skirt over her gown, but the gown peered coyly below. 

As a contrast William’s home may be described. His mother 
was a widow, very, very poor. She would not accept help but owned 
her poverty. William sold papers, an older girl worked in a factory, 
as did the mother, when she could, she was very frail. At home the 
mother’s clothing was so full of holes it looked like fashionable cut 
work, but it was clean, as were the girl and boy, and the three rooms. 
Nor was there any complaint, all were cheerful, though William was 
nearly blind and defective. 

Now Ben’s mother wrote and spoke as a cultivated woman, but 
she was dirty in person and home. Her clothes, which she said she 
kept for work, looked as if she had rubbed them in oil and mud. She 
had the temper of a fiend and made herself notorious in the Juvenile 
Court. My sympathies were with her divorced husband, whom I 
never saw. Since, however, she has remarried and seems to have 
become a changed woman. The step-father took a real interest in 
Ben. He makes one of four male parents who took any interest in 
their defective children. In two of the cases the boys had to be sent 
to a Reform School, the mothers were shielding them from the fath- 
ers. Two step-mothers were kinder to the children than were the 
fathers. 

I never saw Ethel’s home but from what I was told it was the 
worst of any of the homes of my pupils. It was a two room cabin 
in the piny woods. The mother and father were married and the first 
child legitimate. 
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The ten children who followed had all different fathers and were 
handed out to anyone who wanted them, like puppies, or kittens. The 
kind people who rescued Ethel brought her to the nearby city. When 
she grew big enough she was to be a nurse for the children. As she 
grew older it became evident that she was quite defective. Finally 
she was sent to my room to see what could be done for her. Ethel 
was anxious to learn and worked hard, but beyond a few words she 
made no progress. She was an obedient girl and I hoped she would 
prove useful to her rescuers. At fourteen she ran away, and then 
married. The last I heard she had a child, I fear that her mother’s 
life will be repeated. 

I have kept for the last the ideal home for a defective child. It 
was Katie’s home. Katie had her own good, comfortable, middle- 
class, laboring people’s home, but after her mother’s death she spent 
most of her time with her God-mother “Aunt Katie.” This God- 
mother had once had a grocery and made money there. For years 
she suffered from a cancer, but was always cheerful and tried to for- 
get her constant pain. She had money for any treatment that would 
help her, or prevent her being a menace. Her house, back of the 
grocery, and over the grocery, was queerly shaped, but shone with 
soap and water, and was comfortably furnished. The garden, on one 
side of the lot, ran about 30 by 120 feet. I loved that garden! 
Around the beds of old fashioned flowers were inverted ale bottles, 
brick walks were between the beds. Against the fences and the side 
of the house rose trees, they were too big to be called bushes, threw 
out sweetness most of the year. Old fashioned shrubs; grand duke, 
sweet bazile, cockscomb, holyhocks, crepe myrtle, made spots of color 
and gave out sweetness. The sweet olive was always in bloom when 
ever I went there; the gardenias were more shy about coming out, 
“now that they are stylish and not common cape jesamine any more,” 
at least “Aunt Katie” thought so. The mocking birds, of course 
loved such a spot. But I shall never see it again, for, thank God, 
Aunt Katie is in a more beautiful garden now. But I wondered if 
my other pupils had had that garden would it have made them the 
lovable, gentle, good girl it made my Katie? 

They could not have been made normal but they could have been 
happier. Alas! so many of the children were unhappy. What chance 
had they, anyhow? There were but three parents out of the hundred 
I compiled who were cultured people. Many could not read or write, 
few could enjoy a book. In about a half a dozen homes did I find 
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books or magazines, only about half of the homes took a daily 
newspaper. ; 

And the children were not lazy children, they could have been 
spurred on to more than just selling papers after school. One of 
my deaf mutes cleared four dollars a week selling weekly and month- 
ly magazines. One of the girls who left me at eighteen now does 
all the heavy work of her family, washing, cooking and housework. 
Why, in our school room we often cleared fifteen dollars a year, 
making and selling aprons, doll furniture, embroidered articles and 
window boxes. We also caned chairs for neighbors and wove rugs 
on an amateur loom. 

All this when the mentality in the room ranged from three to 
eight years. Certainly imbeciles and idiots may be trained for use- 
fulness. 


Here and There at the Training School 
Loudenslager Cottage 





Some years ago Mrs. H. C. Loudenslager of visited 
The Training School with Miss Hires of our Board of Lady Visitors. 
It was just at the time that we were wondering how we could possibly 
undertake to build a cottage for the group of boys who had some 
difficulty with their walking. Most of our cottages were built in the 
usual way with several steps up to the porches and with most of the 
sleeping rooms on the second floor and stairs are hard for those who 
do not walk well. 

These ladies knew of our difficulties and before going away Mrs. 
Loudenslager said she would give $500 toward a cottage for this 
group. You may imagine what a stimulation and encouragement this 
was. In a short time we were getting our plans and specifications 
ready for we have great faith here. Never has Providence failed us 
when we really needed anything. And then to crown it all came word 
from Mrs. Loudenslager that she would add one more cipher to her 
check and we had $5000. 

To try to describe this beautiful bungalow, set on the edge of 
the orchard with its beautiful apple blossoms in the spring time and 
its rich, red, ripe winesap apples in the autumn; with the groves on the 
other side and in front; with its grass and riot of flowers all sum- 
mer, is almost impossible. 
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There is a runway instead of a stairway at the entrance. A 
large dormitory and three single sleeping rooms for the children are 
on the first floor. The toilet and bath rooms are easily accessible 
from the big screened in porch, as well as from the day room and 
the dormitory. The toy cupboard is ample to hold an abundance of 
playthings and the dining room, living room and kitchen are all on 
the same floor. It is a comfort to the children, a joy to the parents 
and to us, and a distinct achievement on the part of the builder. 


But all of the above is only the house. If you would see the 
Home you must visit it and meet the fine man and woman who take 
the place of father and mother for these boys. Untiring in their 
efforts, catering to their appetites and the smallest needs of their 
“children” they bring happiness to the real fathers and mothers 
through the boys. Picnics and parties, clean hands and faces, tidy 
clothes and immaculate surroundings all go together and here thev 
are all found. 

Some day someone is going to give us the money necessary to 
enclose the porch in glass and then we can use it in winter as well as 
summer. Then I think we shall be tempted to call it “The Perfect 


Cottage.” 


dnd 


Epidemic Encephalitis and Feeble-Mindedness 
G. S. Stevenson, M. D. 


The association of the terms epidemic encephalitis and feeble- 
mindedness is a recent thing. Before, it was encephalitis and psy- 
choses, before that, incorrigibility was the consideration. And yet 
epidemic encephalitis was only born in 1916 in Vienna and in 1918 in 
the United States. Newspapers have nick-named this disease “sleep- 
ing sickness,” but real sleeping sickness is unrelated to encephalitis, 
and its use here should cease. 

Epidemic encephalitis is a disease, an inflammation of the brain, 
caused by some unknown germ. It occurs in scattered cases or in 
mild epidemics. It is usually recognized by certain combinations of 
symptoms and by the evidence of inflammation in fluid drawn from 
around the spinal cord. In this disease the brain may have widespread 
inflammation or this may be very limited, and hard to find. The dis- 
ease is just as varied in the intensity of its manfestations. 
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This disease expressess itself in many ways. This is not surpris- 
ing when we think of the varied functions of the brain and of the 
scattered nature of the inflammation. There may be paralyses, pains, 
emotional or behavior disorders, delirium or other forms of mental 
disorder. The victim may die. He usually recovers. He may be 
left with serious residuals of the encephalitis. These residuals of the 
acute stage of the disease are especially important in the case of chil- 
dren. Previously well behaved, a child may experience a complete 
change of disposition. He may lose entirely the good habit qualities 
for which he may have previously been noted. He may be over-talk- 
ative, over-active, given to tics and outbursts of temper on slight pro- 
vocations. He is entirely uninhibited and attempts to satisfy whims 
not previously even considered. He may steal, lie and fight without 
apparent attempt at self-restraint. Hohman describes this well. 


“The most striking feature of these cases has 
been the changes in the character and behavior of 
these children. They became irritable, fussy, quick- 
tempered, or boisterous and restless. Instead of 
being able to play peacefully with other children 
as formerly, they became quarrelsome, teased the 
other children unmercifully, or showed streaks 
of brutality. At school, the teachers found 
them impudent, disrespectful, disobedient, or no 
longer amenable to discipline. This same dis- 
respectful attitude was also displayed at home; 
they would curse their parents, or even strike at 
them. Instead of being interested in the school 
work and averagely diligent, they became indolent 
and indifferent.” 


The usual methods of attacking these juvenile problems seem to 
be without effect in these children. Punishment only makes them 
less approachable. Pleading with them only brings out the fact that 
they know their difficulties but cannot help them. 


What is to be done about these children? Courts of course see 
them and if informed of the facts, treat them as sick and not as just 
bad. But something must be done with them. The psychopathic 
hospital is a tide-over, but has not the atmosphere or facilities for 
these invalids, who have very good insight into their difficulties. They 
need not only custody and protection, but wise individual care. In the 
school for feeble-minded, a boy with quarrelsome tendencies, and a 
quick temper is hardly safe in a crowd of boys often only too willing 
to defend themselves. The individual attention cannot be afforded as 
a rule. 
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We think of these disturbances as post-encephalitic. There is 

reason to believe that some still have the disease. The child 
should be handled as if such were the case. He should be protected 
but not spoiled; kept in a neutral environment; but, by individual at- 
tention he should be allowed to keep up social contacts. He may 
recover and should be expected to recover, not by suppression or 
counteraction of his undesirable behavior, but by so regulating his 
environment, and so ordering his living, that he have the best possible 
opportunity to recover. Where this ideal can be most closely ap- 
proached, there he belongs. 


Arithmetic in Special Class 


Martha Lindley Hall 


All those experienced in the teaching of Arithmetic to Special 
Class children are pretty well convinced of two things, viz., that but 
little beyond the fundamental processes should be attempted, and that 
whatever is taught should be presented as concretely as possible. 

One has but to think seriously of our own need of arithmetic to 
decide that for practical purposes but little is demanded. What house- 
wife, for example, really needs more than will serve her in the keeping 
of household accounts, the making of simple measurements, and which 
will insure accuracy in the counting of money and making of change? 
Many of our children will become heads of households, for we are 
taking fewer and fewer institutional cases. It is up to us then to 
equip each child so far as possible for the place he is likely to fill, 
keeping in mind his limitations, of course, and neglecting no specific 
abilities. 

These latter will scarcely fall within the field of mathematics, for 
we know that a subnormal child seldom if ever has a true number 
concept. Therefore it is hardly worth while to have him floundering 
in a sea of problems dealing with situations which he is never likely to 
contact. Percentage, interest, insurance, square or cubic measure- 
ment will probably mean nothing to him either in school or later, so 
why spend time upon them while there are so many practical things 
that are going to be essential to him? 

The fault of much Special Class teaching in Arithmetic and other 
subjects is in its indefiniteness. Too many teach as the old darkey 
preached, “as the spirit moves”, and the child suffers. 
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It is assumed that before a child is entered in Special Class a 
thorough mental examination has been given and that the results of 
this will be accessible to his teacher. If possible there should be also 
a consultation with the examining psychologist concerning both his 
present status and the chances of development. In other words the 
teacher is entitled to all the available knowledge pertaining to her 
children. This should give her a vision of each child as a man or 
woman functioning in some definite place. The next question will 
then be—“Under such circumstances, what will he need to know?” 
The answer to this question is her goal, and each day’s lesson should be 
a step toward it. The small number in our Special Classes can be 
justified only as the teacher treats the child individually. Some group- 
ing is desirable in order that the child may become a social being; 
but it is well to remind ourselves again and again that this child has 
failed under class instruction and has been given to us in order that 
we may specialize on his particular difficulties. 


In the teaching of arithmetic one of the most satisfactory plans 
that I have worked out in order to meet the needs of each individual 
child is the following: 


Provide for each child a special folder, his name on the outside. 
These folders are kept on a table or in a drawer where he may have 
access to them. Each day the teacher plans an individual lesson for 
each child and writes upon a sheet of paper exactly what she wishes 
him to do, placing it in his folder. These will of necessity be very 
different if your class presents the variety of mental levels of most 
Special Classes. One child’s lesson may, for example, read: “Take 
your ruler and measure one side and one end of your desk. See if 
you can find out how far around without measuring the rest of it. 
When you have done that you may come to me and we will measure 
and see, if you are right.” Another: “See how many cans of cocoa 
we have in our school grocery. Find how much they will all cost 
at the price marked upon them?” 


Another child may be doing drill work in fundamental processes 
and may be directed to a certain page of a book of Arithmetic to do 
a certain number of examples. The idea is to give the child the nest 
step, whatever that may be. Sometimes with this type of child it 
means a retracing of his steps again and again; but the point is to 
keep the teacher constantly in touch with the child that she may know 
from day to day just where he is in his development. 
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When the period for Arithmetic comes the class is told to go 
to the cupboard and get their folders, return to their seats and read 
the directions for the day. No questions are to be asked until they 
have read the directions through twice. Then if it is not clear they 
may come to the desk for explanations. It is good to see children 
reading their directions, and going to work, quite independently of 
the teacher, upon their own particular project. When the child has 
completed the task set him he submits it to the teacher and together 
they go over the solution. The paper is then returned to the folder. 
An Arithmetic lesson has become a practical reading lesson and a 
following directions test. Moreover independence, a sure lack in 
backward children, is being developed. 

We have so few children in a class in our school, and their 
periods of concentration upon any one subject are so short, that this 
plan really means very little work for the teacher and the results 
more than justify it. One of the advantages of it is being able to 
turn back over the work and show the steps conquered to a visiting 
parent or supervisor. The mother of a girl in one of our classes once 
complained to me that her child was doing nothing in Arithmetic be- 
cause she did not bring home a book each night as did her normal 
brother. I asked the teacher to show us her folder, which contained 
months of work showing a steady growth in the child’s ability. The 
mother was an intelligent woman and went away saying that she 
wished she knew that the brother’s work had been as well graded to 
his ability. 

In beginning number work with the slow child it is well, if he is 
mentally young, to determine his number sense, and this is often un- 
believably low. His memory for numbers may reach to one hundred 
while he really comprehends less than ten. When this is determined 
counting should be made much of. Let him count everything possible, 
his and other’s pieces of materials, seats, doors, windows, etc., every- 
thing that has an interest for him. I remember an imbecile girl in 
a certain school who was ambitious to count the buttons on the super- 
intendent’s uniform. She never realized it, for there were far too 
many buttons for her defective brain to master, but it never failed 
to interest her. 

A splendid device for developing the number sense in young 
children is to have them make scrap books, cutting the pictures from 
old magazines. “On this page we are going to have two of every 
thing. First we will have two kitties; now two dogs; two babies, 
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etc.; until two is grasped; then a page of three’s, four’s, and so on. 
Cutting, pasting, and the object pictured, are each associated with the 
number, and the more associations the child makes the better, 
The reading of numbers is a very practical thing to teach our 
children. Have them make lists of house numbers in their block, 
find pages in books by number, read the numbers of prominent busi- 
ness places, friends, etc., from telephone books. It is well to special- 
ize on the accurate reading of smaller numbers. A child will have 
far more need to read hundreds and thousands than anything beyond. 

Most Special Classes have a play store equipped with empty 
cartons, clay-fruit and vegetables, paraffine-candy, scales, sand for 
sugar, empty egg shells in pasteboard egg cases, books of cash slips, 
price tags and advertising posters. Such an equipment makes a basis 
for language, arithmetic, geography, spelling, and even drawing. 
However it is easy to overdo the store project, and I am afraid there 
is a tendency to use it in a rather hit-and-miss fashion with no 
definite aim in mind, making it a mere game with the sole object of 
amusing the children. If the teacher has the same children several 
*years in succession I think it is well to pack the store away for a few 
months, possibly for an entire year, and the children will regain their 
interest when it is again presented. 

The most important use of the store is the familiarizing the child 
with money, counting it and making change accurately. For this 
reason it is essential that we use real coins. Toy money does not 
serve the same purpose, as the children are so often unable to make 
the transition from that to the real. 

A certain amount of drill work upon the tables and combinations 
is of course very necessary, and it is here that we find number games 
of immense value. At the same time that he is getting the mechanical 
process he is learning to apply it, an immensely valuable thing for 
any child. It is well to have a list of games that you have found 
useful for this purpose; for backward children tire quickly, and one 
may teach the same thing equally well by varying the game. 

The following list of games that have been found useful may 
be helpful in themselves and may suggest others. 

(1) Bouncing a tennis ball and counting by 2’s, 3’s and 4’s, etc. 

(2) Draw on floor three circles, one within the other; write 
number in each, with largest number in smallest circle. Child stands 
at distance and throws three bags, and then counts score. 
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(3) Draw large circle on blackboard, with numbers around out- 
side as on clock face, and one number in center. Child stands at dis- 
tance, dips tennis ball in basin of water, throws at number around circle. 
The number he comes nearest to may be added to centre number for 
score. If other processes are being taught, divide, multiply, or sub- 
tract, as case may be, for score. This is a good competitive game. 

(4) Prepare a board two or three feet square with hooks bent 
at right angles. Under each hook paste a number cut from old cal- 
endar. Child stands at distance and throws fruit-jar rubber-rings, 
and scores according to hooks ringed. This is an especially good 
game for group competition, and I have seen children learn to add 
this way where other methods had entirely failed. I got this game 
originally from the Training School Bulletin and have never had a 
more popular one. 

(5) Ten-pins numbered. Throw ball or bean bag and score 
numbers knocked down. 

(6) Across blackboard put row of operations to be performed. 
Have one child begin at one end and another at other and work to- 
ward each other. Child reaching centre first wins. Four processes 
may be used and child may go back and forth until all are done, or it 
may be used as a relay. This last in a group of fairly equal ability 
is very exciting. 

(7) A top may be used in a variety of ways to aid in the drills, 
Draw squares on the floor and place numbers in each; spin top and 
score where it stops. Same may be used on checker board with 
squares numbered. 

'(8) Let two rows of seats represent street car. One child as 
conductor collects fares and gives change. For correlation with 
language work have conductor call streets, give information in re- 
sponse to passenger’s questions, etc. A good game to teach courtesy. 

(9) Simon says “Thumbs up.” Each player is numbered from 
one to twelve. If Simon says (for example) “eighteen,” 2, 3, 6, and 
9 (factors) go. down. 

(10) Score keeping in the school baseball is a good exercise 
for the older boys. 

The object of this paper has been to make some practical sug- 
gestions, and the writer would again emphasize the point that de- 
vices are but means to an end and should never be used as an end in 
themselves. Our program of work must be taken as seriously by 
both teachers and pupils as it is in the normal classes. Therefore 
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any wasting of time, as the playing of a game without an object, is 
absolutely defenceless. a 





Often the jurist engaged in interpreting human laws, the histor- 
ian striving to make plain the lessons of the past, the teacher intent 
upon shaping character, the parent desirous of aiding his children 
to acquire mental habits, do not realize that this work has a common 
purpose in view—to discover the principles by which human behavior 
may be regulated successfully. 

STEWART Paton 


Institution Notes 


We have received one generous contribution, during the past 
month, to be used for the sterilizing apparatus being installed at the 
Chandler Hospital. We hope that we may be able to cover the re- 
maining $200 before the New Year. 

We have received several contributions towards the Children’s 
Christmas. Your gift will add a bit more of real joy on that day. 

The Christmas Play, “Pocahontas” will be given for The Train- 
ing School audience on Thursday evening, December 27, and for the 
public on Saturday evening, December 29. 





It may not be so important to determine just where we are, but 
it is of the upmost importance to determine whither we are going. 
—COooLIDcE 





We want clean white and colored rags for use in our rug making 
class. Have you some? Will you send them? Thank you very 
much. 





Consanguinity of parents does not necessarily produce mental 
defectiveness in the children. If there is a defective strain, this may 
be doubled in intensity, but if the heredity is good, the good will be 
doubled. 
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